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“The reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under 
Republican administration, should be completed by the further 
extension of the reform system already established by law to all 
the grades of the service to which it is applicable. The spirit 


appointments ; and all laws at variance with the object of exist- 
ing reform legislation should be repealed, to the end that she 
dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power of official pat- 
ronage may be wisely and effectively avoided.” — Republican 
National Platform, Chicago, 1888. 

“Tn appointments to every grade and department, fitness, 
and not party service, should be the essential and discriminating 
test, and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. 
Only the interest of the public service should suggest removals 
from office.” — President Harrison’s Letter of Acceptance. 


NOTICE, 


The annual meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League will be held in Philadelphia on October 
1 and 2. Further notices will be issued to the various as- 
sociations later. 


THE MONTH. 


Mr. RoosEVELT is now on a vacation at his ranch in Montana ; 
and we trust, when he returns, he will have gained increased 
health and vigor for his contest with the spoilsmen. Before leav- 
ing, he is reported as advising an amendment placing all chiefs 
of divisions in the classified service; all such chiefs of divisions 
to be appointed, not by competitive examinations, but by promo- 
tion from the lower grades. That is in the line of what we have 
long recommended; namely, that those higher officials, whose 
executive qualities could not so well be tested by ordinary ex- 
aminations, should be selected from the lower grades by promo- 
tion based on a review of their actual work in the public ser- 
vice. This system would secure a trained set of chiefs, would 
encourage good work in the lower grades, and would prevent 
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the pressure of politicians for those places which are now open 


to the patronage system, and would remove just so much of the 
political corruption fund. 


ONE argument brought forward against selecting the chiefs 
of divisions only by promotion was made by the acting Post- 
master-General Clarkson. He said: “With no responsibility 
save faithfulness to their duties, there is no business reason 
why the removal of department clerks should follow every 
change of administration. It is different in the case of chiefs 
of divisions. They have administrative functions. Common 
sense demands that they be in touch with the prevailing politi- 
cal sentiment.” The “administrative functions” of the chiefs 
of divisions are such as have very little to do with deciding on 
That is left to the President and his cab- 
inet, and, in minor cases, to the assistant secretaries; but no 
chief of division would undertake to announce and carry out 
a political policy without being directed to do so by the higher 
powers. His duties are to see that the details of the bureaus 
are properly carried out; and, for this, long experience in the 
divisions gives the best training possible. 


Hap there not been so many changes made in the Post- 
office Department at Washington since the 4th of March, 
1889, Mr. Wanamaker might have been saved making so many 
mistakes about the law affecting the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. In such cases, a cabinet officer has to rely on the 
heads of departments under him for information. Had those 
he consulted been long in office and fully acquainted with the 
history of the relations of the post-office and the telegraph 
companies, Mr. Wanamaker’s information would have been 
more reliable. This we say, without expressing any opinion 
as to what the proper rates for government business should be. 


WE HAVE repeatedly called attention in a general way to the 
need of larger appropriations for the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. We are now able to give a more definite 
statement of the exact amounts required, which we can do in 
no better way than in the words of the Civil Service Reformer 
of Baltimore : — 

“ For the present year, Congress appropriated but $35,050 to 
cover all the expenses of a force whose operations extend liter- 
ally over the whole country. Of this sum, $10,500 goes for the 
inadequate salaries of the three Commissioners. The exceed- 
ingly meagre sum of $5,250 is allowed for travelling expenses, 
including both the expenses of the Commissioners, whose busi- 
ness carries them everywhere in making investigations, and of 
the examiners also, who must hold examinations in almost 
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every State. The remaining $19,300 goes for the salaries of a 
chief examiner, a secretary, a messenger, a laborer, and ten 
clerks and examiners; in all, fourteen persons. The force is 
worked very hard; and although even now, in the hottest sea- 
son, the clerks are worked overtime, when clerks in the other 
departments are let off an hour earlier than usual, the work 
of the Commission is behindhand from sixty to ninety days. 
Of the last examination, two thousand papers are still un- 
marked, though the next examinations are about to begin. 
The testimony taken in the New York Custom-house investi- 
gation, three months ago, is only just being transcribed from the 
shorthand notes. Of late, whenever a stenographer has been 
required, his pay has necessarily come from the pocket of the 
Commissioner needing him. To do properly the present work 
of the Commission, it is imperative to have an additional force 
of six clerks, one messenger, and one laborer, their salaries 
aggregating $10,000. For travelling expenses, $2,000 more is 
required. To extend the classified service, as is so important, 
to navy yards, the Indian schools and agencies, now little better 
than almshouses, a further increase of six clerks is needed, 
costing $8,500. There should also be funds to pay one or two 
outside members on all local examining boards,— say, sixty per- 
sons, costing $25,000. The secretary of each local board 
should also be paid at least $100 for his services, which are 
now gratuitous. At least, $85,000 is absolutely required. Civil 
service reformers everywhere should agitate for such an appro- 
priation next winter.” 


WITHIN the past month, the Iowa and Pennsylvania Repub- 
licans have held their State conventions; but, like the Ohio 
Republicans, now that they have come into power, and have 
their turn at public pillage, they forget all their fine resolutions 
on civil service reform, which, when they had no chance at the 
offices, they so magnanimously put forward. 

The [Iowa resolution of four years ago was as follows: — 


The Republican party inaugurated civil service reform, and enacted 
the present Civil Service Law. It will faithfully maintain’ it, and 
cheerfully aid in any needed amendments to give it full force. 


While the Pennsylvania Republican platform, an equal number 
of years ago, enumerated among “the live issues ” “ the estab- 
lishment of a true system of civil service, which will give a fixed 
tenure of office, and no removal during the term of office except 
Jor adequate public cause,” at the same time arraigning the Dem- 
ocratic administration for its “hypocritical avoidance of pledges 
touching the civil service.” On August 29, the Ohio Democrats 
passed the following: ‘‘ Fourth, We denounce the Republican 
administration for its repeated violation of its pledges in behalf 
of civil service reform”; and the civil service reform furnished 
a prominent part of their leading speeches. 


A story has gone the rounds of the newspapers that 
draughtsmen for the Superintending Architect’s office at Wash- 
ington had to be exempted from the civil service examinations. 

We were much surprised at this rumor, because, as we had 
shown in our August number, the examinations for these 
draughtsmen had been extremely practical, testing the very 
kind of designing, drawing, and calculating they would be 
required to do when at work. 

Some’ of the officials in the Supervising Architect’s office 
have done all they could to disparage the civil service examina- 
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tions, as we have more than once pointed out; and the above 
rumor is very likely another of these attempts at unfair dispar- 
agement. ; 

We are glad, however, to be able to print the following letter, 
contradicting the whole story : — 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Aug. 10, 1889. 
Epiror CIviL SERVICE RECORD: 

Sir,— In response to your communication of August 3, asking if 
the report in the public journals that the draughtsmen for the Super- 
vising Architect’s office have been exempted from examination on 
the ground that competent men were unwilling to take the examina- 
tions is true, I am to state that the places named have not been ex- 
empted from examination, nor have they been put within the non- 
competitive list. They can only be filled from among those standing 
highest on practical tests. There is a proposition before the Com. 
mission to exempt from examination ten of the highest places requir- 
ing men of professional skill as architects. The results of the 
examinations do not justify the assertion that competent men are 
unwilling to enter into open competition. Some of the best results 
of competitive examinations are obtained in supplying to the public 
work, persons having special and technical attainments of a high 
order. Very respectfully, 

Joun T. DOYLE, 
Secretary. 

[The rules have just been altered for these ten positions. 

Ep. C. S. R.] 


WHILE in Concord, N.H., President Harrison expressed his 
natural feelings on being temporarily relieved from the pressure 
of office-seekers, as follows: “My fellow-citizens, that public 
man is dull indeed who does not derive instruction and inspira- 
tion from frequent contact with the masses of our people. 
When from those who are about him and who are pressing con- 
siderations personal to themselves, he turns to the great body 
of the people, who have only one, and that the highest concern 
of the government, that public affairs shall be honestly, eco- 
nomically administered, and that the laws shall be enforced and 
that public servants shall bear themselves well in the discharge 
of their duties, from that source he cannot fail to find abroad 
rest, encouragement, and inspiration.” 

What a pity that we keep up a system that surrounds our 
chief executive with those who are “pressing considerations 
personal to themselves ” and have no concern for the highest 
welfare of the country! What a pity, too, that so many people 
should call this old, aristocratic patronage system, now more 
or less discarded by every civilized country, an “American” 
system ! 


INDIAN COMMISSIONER MorGaN is sending out some search- 
ing questions to be answered in their own handwriting by 
applicants for positions as teachers at Indian agencies. These 
questions relate mostly to the experience in teaching, educa- 
tion, and character of the applicants, and, if truthfully answered, 
will give a deal more valuable information than is usually got 
from the old system of letters of political indorsement. This 
move toward reform methods will be watched with much in- 
terest. 


A pespatcu from Norfolk states that a number of leading 
federal officials who have recently entered office have been 


active in the proceedings of the Republican convention. They 
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include both the United States marshals for the State, the dis- 
trict attorney and collector of internal revenue for the western 
district, a number of postmasters, and a lot of smaller office- 
All told, their number is said to be large. 


holders. 





CHANGES IN THE FOURTH-CLASS POST- 
OFFICES. 


Mr. Clarkson, First Assistant Postmaster-General, says that 
he has made fifteen thousand changes among the fourth-class 
postmasters. That is, in five months he has changed between 
a quarter and a third of all the fourth-class postmasters. In 
eighteen months, at the same rate, there will be a clean sweep. 
As, however, only about eighty per cent. of the postmasters of 
that class were Democrats at the incoming of the present ad- 
ministration, it would take less than fifteen months to supplant 
all the Democrats with Republicans. This is by far the most 
rapid rate of change ever reached since the Post-office Depart- 
ment has kept any record of changes; that is, ever since 1868. 
During the first five months of Cleveland’s administration, only 
3,800 fourth-class postmasters were changed instead of 15,000; 
and yet we then felt called on to denounce that as too rapid 
a rate. 

We have seen it suggested that, as soon as all the Democrats 
were removed, there would be no more changes for party reasons. 
That shows a want of knowledge of practical politics. Changes 
are not made, as often stated, for party reasons only. If they 
were, that would be bad enough ; but they are made for factional 
reasons,— for the purpose of helping this or that close Con- 
gressional district, or to help this or that prominent campaign 
orator get a nomination. And, as one Congressman after an- 
other drops out of the arena, new sets of changes have to be 
made. ‘The workers and friends of one Republican Congress- 
man may be the very worst persons for the succeeding Repub- 
lican Congressman to have in the offices in his district. 

How otherwise can it be explained that in President Grant’s 
administration, although all the offices were held by Republi- 
cans when he went to the White House, yet he in eight years 
made a complete clean sweep of the post-offices and half an- 
other clean sweep? It was but a factional fight within the 
party that made the famous dead-lock at the beginning of Gar- 
field’s administration over the New York Collectorship. 

We are now having fresh illustrations of this principle. A 
meeting of Republicans was recently held in Eureka Springs, 
Ark., to protest against the appointment, at the instance of 
Powell Clayton, of J. W. True as postmaster. The resolutions, 
while holding President Harrison blameless, on the ground 
that he was “misled and deceived in the premises,” accuse 
Clayton of disregarding the wishes of nine-tenths of the Repub- 
licans in the place in this matter, and declare that he “has 
openly and notoriously violated repeatedly the will of the Re- 
publican party, not only in his own home, but in different parts 
of the State of Arkansas, and has prostituted his high privilege 
in our party as the dispenser of Federal patronage.” ‘The resolu- 
tions further declare that “it is our honest conviction that Gen- 
eral Clayton’s leadership of his party in this State is only for 
his own personal benefit in controlling Federal patronage, and 
not for the success of Republican principles and the party,” 
and that he “has thereby ruined Republican success in this 
State; and it is our opinion that, so long as these methods in 
procuring this and other appointments are resorted to, and he 
remains at the head of our party, we despair of success.” The 
participants in the meeting resolved that they would not further 
submit to “this damaging and ruinous element in our party,” 
and called on “all true and tried Republicans throughout the 
State ” to follow their example, and “ assist in every lawful way 
and manner to restore our party to honorable and impartial 
leadership.” And, again, Mr. S. M. Yost, the editor of the 
Valley Virginian, a stanch Republican newspaper, comes out 
editorially against the support of what he calls the “ Mahone 
faction” by Federal patronage, as against the desires of the best 
Republicans of the State. 


A FAILURE TO EXTEND THE LAW. 


The Republican platform upon which President Harrison 
was elected stated that “the reform of the civil service, auspi- 
ciously begun under the Republican administration, should be 
completed by the further extension of the reform system already 
established by law to all grades of the service to which it is 
applicable.” ‘ 

The first opportunity for any considerable extension of the 
reform system that has presented itself came with the appoint- 
ment of the two thousand or more clerks for the Census Bu- 
reau; and now the administration has refused to make this 
extension, though it was earnestly and unanimously recom- 
mended by the Civil Service Commission. 

The reasons for this refusal have not been made public ; but, 
in order to put the matter in a perfectly plain light, let us clear 
away some of the hazy statements that have obscured the sub- 
ject. 


It has been suggested that it was not practicable to test the 
fitness of the clerks to do the special kinds of work required in 
the Census Bureau. The Commission, however, have taken 
the responsibility of recommending the extension ; and, in this 
particular instance, they had unusually strong arguments, which 
have not been answered. Perhaps the very best census ever 
taken in any country is that of Massachusetts in 1885. Every 
one of the clerks engaged in that work was selected by com- 
petitive examinations held under the Massachusetts Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. As to the character of these clerks, we 
printed in the June Civit Service Recorp the official testi- 
mony of the chief of that census bureau, the renowned Carroll 
D. Wright, in which he said, “In intelligence, in capacity, in 
attainment, and in attendance upon work, our present force 
reflects the greatest credit upon the civil service system.” 

The experience in England, as we showed in the July num- 
ber, is that better clerks were obtained under the civil service 
examinations than under the patronage system. 

Nor has the administration the excuse of not being aware 
of this; for we had copies of Mr. Wright’s statement sent to 
the President and Secretary Noble, who acknowledged their 
receipt, and the Commission also called this to the President’s 
attention, we understand. Indeed, the administration is fully 
aware of the importance and usefulness of some sort of exami- 
nations; for they have instituted fass examinations for these 
clerks. 

Now, let no one be deceived into believing that these pass 
examinations have anything to do with the “reform system.” 
As many of our readers are well aware, the humbug —for it 
hardly deserves a milder epithet — of these pass examinations 
has long ago been exposed ; but, at the risk of repetition, let us 
say that civil service reform was not instituted for the purpose 
of establishing examinations, but to stop the corruption of 
politics,— a corruption by partisan appointments to office as 
rewards for holding certain opinions or as pay for party work. 
The best means to stop this corruption is to establish some 
automatic method of selection, which will be at once fair to all 
American citizens of good character, and at the same time secure 
efficient service. The best method yet invented is a competitive 
examination in doing the kind of work required in the office to 
be filled. That is the whole object of the competitive system. 
Now, what is secured by a pass examination? Absolutely noth- 
ing at all, as far as substituting any method of selection for the 
partisan one. In the pass examinations, only such persons are 
allowed to try to pass as are able to secure an appointment 
through what influence they can bring to bear. After securing 
the influence, one has to show that he is up to a certain grade 
of ability, and that is all; and no one else can try. Thus the 
pass examinations are not open to all, as the competitive exam- 
inations are and as examinations should be in a free country. 
Though they may tend to keep out the utterly inefficient, they 
do not do away with the spoils system. You can still reward 
a party worker with a census clerkship, provided only he is able 
to show he can do the work fairly well. 






























































































































































SENATOR HOAR’S POSITION. 


In a letter published in our last number, Senator Hoar replies to a 
correspondent who apparently imputed to him some responsibility 
for the course of the present administration in making appointments 
to office ; and while he says, “I do not understand the logic by which 
you attribute to me the responsibility for any error or wrong-doing 
which President Harrison has committed,” he proceeds to defend 
the President upon two grounds. 

He says: “ First, I think you do not allow for the fact that a very 
large majority of the American people are not yet convinced of the 
soundness of the principle which lies at the bottom of what is called 
civil service reform.... All that he (the President) can hope or ex- 
pect to do is to take a firm forward step, and extend the application 
of the civil service principle as fast as public sentiment will permit.” 
This is a novel position for the Senator. He has always insisted 
that the Republican party contained “a very large majority of the 
American people,” and to this belief he still adheres. If his pres- 
ent claim is sound, how happened it that this large majority, acting 
through their representatives in their last national convention, used 
such language as this : — 

“We therefore repeat our declaration of 1884; namely, The re- 
form of the civil service, auspiciously begun under Republican ad- 
ministration, should be completed by the further extension of the 
reform system already established by law to all the grades of the ser- 
vice to which it is applicable. Zhe spirit and purpose of the reform 
Should be observed in all executive appointments; and all laws at 
variance with the object of existing reform legislation should be re- 
pealed, to the end that the dangers to free institutions which lurk in 
the power of official patronage may be wisely and effectively avoided.” 

Did the Republican party, the great majority of the American peo- 
ple, as Senator Hoar believes them, mean what their platform said or 
not? Did Senator Hoar, to whom is ascribed some personal respon- 
sibility for this plank in the platform, believe, when he gave it his 
support, that his party was “not yet convinced of the soundness of 
the principle which lies at the bottom of what is called civil service 
reform”? The dilemma is complete. Either the Republican party 
made a solemn profession of faith, knowing that it was untrue, and a 
solemn promise which it did not mean to keep, or the Senator must 
abandon the excuse which he makes for the President’s disregard of 
both. We challenge him to make his election. 

Senator Hoar next rests his defence on the ground that the ap- 
pointments of the last administration were so bad that the interests 
of the public service have “demanded the change.” In support of 
this, he says, “ A high officer in the Post-office Department told me, 
a few months ago, that, on inquiring of the persons appointed to the 
postal-car service under the last administration what their occupation 
had been, more than eighty per cent. answered that they had been 
bar-tenders.’”” Mr. Hoar has been asked to give his authority for 
that statement, but is unable to do so. It is highly improbable on its 
face, and is pronounced by excellent authority to be untrue. The 
Senator should have remembered before he made himself the adop- 
tive parent of such a story that, early in the last administration, he 
made a sweeping charge against Attorney-General Garland, whom 
upon newspaper rumor he accused of removing every employee down 
to the scrubbing women in the Department of Justice, and that for 
this statement, which was entirely false, he made a public apology. 
We may fairly ask him to consider whether he does not lend too 
credulous an ear to every idle tale which reflects on the Democratic 
party. He must produce some better authenticated specification in 
support of his second ground of defence, and must answer convinc- 
ing proof to the contrary, before the defence can be considered as 
established. 

Now, let us see if there is not some logic in holding him respon- 
sible for the misdeeds of President Harrison. The Senator is 
believed to have written the prefix to the Republican pledge of 
reform in the platform from which we have quoted. He certainly 
approved its bitter language. “The men who abandoned the Re- 
publican party in 1884 and continue to adhere to the Democratic 
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party have deserted not only the cause of honest government, of 
sound finance, of freedom or purity of the ballot, but especially have 
deserted the cause of reform in the civil service. We will not fail to 
keep our pledges because they have broken theirs, or because their 
candidate has broken his.” If the men who believed Grover Cleve- 
land a better friend of civil service reform than James G. Blaine 
“broke their pledges,” it is either because they supported “their 
candidate,” although he had failed to do all that they desired to pro- 
mote the reform, and in some conspicuous instances had openly 
violated its principles, or because they did not attack his violations 
more persistently. If their silence or their support of Cleveland, 
whom they did not nominate, and to whose party they did not belong, 
was a breach of their pledges to the cause of civil service reform, is 
not the Senator’s unwavering support of his own party’s President, 
and his silence in the face of that President’s unblushing distribution 
of spoils, quite as distinct a breach of the party pledge which he 
himself helped to make? His fellow-citizens might apply to him the 
doctrine which he applied to the Mugwumps; but this is not the 
measure of his responsibility. Prominent Republicans in various 
positions — Congressmen, editors, men in high administrative office 
—are making themselves heard in condemnation of the reform 
system; and the acts of the administration speak louder than its 
words. The cause of civil service reform is in great danger from 
its enemies in the Republican party. Why are its friends silent? 
Why are not their voices raised in opposition to the demands of the 
spoilsmen? Why are not they publicly urging the forward steps 
to which the platform pledged the new administration? The leaders 
of the party who make its promises owe it to themselves and to their 
country to see that those promises are kept. When Senator Hoar’s 
voice and influence are as strongly used against the Republican op- 
ponents of civil service reform as they were against Butler and 
Belknap, the Republican spoilsmen of the last decade will admit 
that there is no logic in imputing to him a share of the responsibility 
for President Harrison’s failures, but not until then. 


THE BUFFALO ASSOCIATION AT WORK. 


The Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association met the Central 
Labor Union a little over a month ago. Mr. Loomis addressed the 
delegates on the subject of civil service reform, an account of which 
we gave in the August number. In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Loomis said :— 


If any newspaper in this city (and I gladly give the preference to 
my veracious friend of the “vening News) will print the questions 
which I will now read to you, and will show how a collegiate is better 
equipped by reason of his superior education to answer them than 
any citizen of ordinary common school education, I will pay such. 
newspaper the cost of printing at regular advertising rates, and will 
make the publisher a present of $50 in addition. 


The Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), which is a bitter opponent of 
civil service reform, took up the challenge. 

Having first complained that the examinations were for the pur- 
pose of favoring college-bred men, the editor, after printing the ques- 
tions put to candidates for the police force, complained that these 
particular questions were too simple and easy, and implied that they 
were not a fair example of the questions asked. Next, he turned off 
on to the tack that the reform takes away the power of removal, and 
so injures executive responsibility. That objection soon had to be 
taken back, when it was explained that the reform made no restric- 
tions whatever on the power of removal. 

The editor next argued that the offices must all be filled by mem 
bers of the party in power, in order that the pfinciples of the party 
might be carried out. To this Mr. Loomis replied as follows : — 


In turn, let me ask you to state for the information of your readers 
how or why the successful carrying out of any political policy, such, 
for instance, as Free Trade or Protection, is or can be affected by 
the fact that non-political offices, such as letter-carriers, minor clerk- 
ships, etc., are filled by a non-partisan competitive examination ? 

Civil service reformers concede that the head of every executive 
department of the government should be a person in sympathy with 














the administration, and that otherwise its policy would not be en- 
forced. With the heads of all departments in sympathy with the 
administration, and the subordinates subject to removal at any time 
for disobedience or other misbehavior, how can the fact that such 
subordinates are non-partisan affect the success of any political 
policy of the administration? 

I had suspected before that “spoils are a good deal of a considera- 
tion in this wicked world,” and also that they were some of the very 
wicked things that ought to be abolished. Nevertheless, I am 
under lasting obligations to you for having given me this information 
unsolicited. 





Getting no very satisfactory answer to this and no frank admis- 
sion regarding the nature of the questions asked, Mr. Loomis wrote 
another letter, in which he said: — 


In reply to your last editorial, I would state that the object sought 

to be attained by the publication of the questions asked on civil ser- 
vice examinations was to demonstrate the falsity of the oft-repeated 
statement that the questions were such as only a collegiate or person 
of superior education could answer. I trust that you will now can- 
didly acknowledge your error, and concede as well that any applicant 
for a position in the police or fire department who cannot pass such 
an examination ought not to receive public employment. In addi- 
tion to this mental examination, it is well understood that the physi- 
cal tests required of policemen and firemen are very exacting. When 
the candidate is an applicant for a clerkship, much attention is paid 
to penmanship; and the arithmetic examinations for such positions, 
or for places in the engineer’s office, become increasingly difficult. I 
send you a sample paper, which you can publish or not, as you 
please. 
I have no knowledge of the alleged difficult questions asked on 
federal examinations ; and my information is all the other way. If 
you have any such questions for which you can vouch, publish them, 
and I will speedily verify the correctness of your statement. 

You further argue that the unrestricted power of appointment 
should be vested in the head of departments, because “no public 
official under the eyes of the people desires to intrust work for which 
he is to be held responsible to an incapable or unreliable man.” 
Unfortunately for your argument, the test of experience shows that, 
whatever his desire may be, he is so tied down by supposed party 
obligations that he finds himself compelled to bestow office on the 
man who has the greatest political pull, irrespective of his qualifica- 
tions. Nothing in the history of politics is more certain than this; 
and it is precisely this state of affairs which has given rise to the 
civil service reform agitation. 

On the other hand, under the merit system, where all can compete, 
including those of like political affiliations with the appointing officer, 
he finds himself at perfect liberty to select the very best man he can 
get, and is protected by the Civil Service Law against any unreason- 
able demands of the party boss. ... Your contention, “that party or- 
ganization must be maintained in wards and villages in order to be 
maintained in the nation,” although unquestionably true, is entirely 
irrelevant to the subject under discussion. Party organization can 
be maintained equally as well, and better, by such clubs as the Cleve- 
land Democracy and the Buffalo Republican League, and the minor 
ward clubs, without the interference of office holders, than when sub- 
ject to their dictation. Certainly, the mode of their appointment to 
office cannot affect the efficiency of party organization. 


The only reply that these letters received was a short editorial, in 
which the association was called a collection of Chinese mandarins, 
and the names of Messrs. Loomis, Shepard, and Almy were ingen- 
iously turned into the Chinese Loo Mis, Shep Ard, and Al My, but 
otherwise touching on absolutely nothing about the reform. 

For this complete rout of the enemy, the Buffalo Association ought 
to have the thanks of all reformers in the country. 


VIEWS OF THE CABINET. 


THEIR OPINIONS GIVEN OF THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LAW. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post (Republican).] 


Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt, in an interview published 
a few days ago and not denied by him, declared his knowledge of 
violation of the Civil Service Law, but said that it had been done by a 
Cabinet officer — his protest. Within the past few days report- 
ers of the Post have seen all the Cabinet officers except Mr. Blaine, 
who is out of the city, and each official has positively asserted that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s charge was not directed against him. 

“T would have to be a mind-reader to guess at the Cabinet officer 
referred to by Mr. Roosevelt,” said Postmaster-General Wanamaker, 
just before his departure on Saturday afternoon. 
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“ But that does not directly meet the issue,” persisted the reporter. 
“ Do you think that Mr. Roosevelt referred to you?” 

“Tf I thought I was the Cabinet officer meant, I would not have 
answered your question in the way I did,” was the reply. 

“ Have you any knowledge of violations of the Civil Service Law 
in your department.” 

“T have not.” 

Secretary Tracy was also ignorant of the Cabinet officer alluded 
to. — Roosevelt is the only man who can interpret his own re- 
mark.” 

Secretary Rusk denied that he was guilty of any violation of the 
law, and Secretary Noble was equally positive in his declaration. 
Secretary Proctor smiled pleasantly when the question was repeated 
to him, and said :— 

“I was away when the statement was made by Mr. Roosevelt, and 
all I saw of it was the caption of an article that appeared in one of 
the papers. It does not refer to me, I am confident,” he continued. 
“There are not many appointive places in my department, you know ; 
and the appointments that have been made since my installation into 
office have all been made in accordance with the civil service rules 
and regulations. At least, all the persons we have given positions 
have been named to us by the Civil Service Commission.” 

“T cannot think it refers to me,” said Attorney-General Miller,— “in 
fact, I know it does not. There have been no changes in my depart- 
ment, except a few appointments; and they have been made through 
recommendations from the Civil Service Commission in the manner 

rovided by law. Executive officers have nothing to do with making 
aws: that belongs to the law-making branch of the Government. It 
is our duty to carry out the law as we find it. Ifa law is obnoxious 
to the people, its rigid enforcement will render it all the more liable 
to speedy repeal.” 

“It is scarcely possible,” said Secretary Windom, “that Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt referred to me when he said that the Civil Service 
Laws had been violated by a member of the Cabinet. I have no 
recollection of Mr. Roosevelt protesting against any of my offi- 
cial actions. I am an earnest believer in civil service reform.” 

But, while the Cabinet officers thus deny positively that they have 
violated the law, they talked with more or less hesitation about the 
law itself. To such as were in the city yesterday the following 
questions were propounded by a Post reporter : — 

“ Do you think the enforcement of the law has improved the public 
service? 

“Do you not think that you, as the head of the department, are 
better qualified to select clerks, with special reference to the work re- 
quired of them, than anybody else? 

“The responsibility of properly running the department being 
upon you, would you, if there was no Civil Service Law, select men 
whom you did not believe qualified, solely for political reasons ?” 

Some of the Cabinet officers answered evasively, one or two dis- 
cussed them with more or less freedom, and some declined to answer 
them at all. 

“In regard to my experience and feelings for the Civil Service 
Law,” said Secretary Noble, as he glanced over the questions, “I 
can say that I endeavor to obey it, to the extent that I understand it, 
with sincerity. As to whether I can get along without it, I can only 
say that in the Census Bureau, where the statute required the 
Secretary of the Interior to make regulations with the assistance of 
the superintendent of the census, we have inaugurated a system of 
rules of examination that we believe will give just as good results 
under our direct care as if we had an outside superintending board. 
I think the examinations are nearer the particular service required 
than if they were in the hands of somebody else. I shall continue to 
obey the Civil Service Law as far as I believe it goes, but I am not 
inclined to surrender a single point to the Commission on any preten- 
sion they may make.” 

“ Do you consider thatthe public service has been improved by the 
work of the Civil Service Commission?” 

“T do not feel prepared to answer that question.” 

“If the appointment of employees of your department devolved 
upon you, would you fill vacancies because of political affiliations, 
or would your selections be based on the merit of candidates?” 

“ That is an hypothetical case which I can’t answer. But I can say,” 
concluded the Cocretary, laughing, “I don’t think many Democrats 
have been appointed to office by me so far.” 

“ You don’t suppose you are going to get Cabinet officers to answer 
those questions, do you?’’ was Attorney-General Miller’s comment. 
“As for me, my business is to interpret the law, and I certainly 
do not want to discuss it. 

Secretary Proctor, when asked if he thought the Civil Service Law 
had improved the public service, responded in the affirmative, saying, 
however, that he had known very little of the service previous to the 
existence of the law. 

“Do you not think that you, as the head of the department, are 
better qualified to select clerks with special reference to their fitness 
for the work to be done than anybody else?” he was asked. 

“T think if I were obliged to select all the clerks of the War 
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Department,” he said, “I should have very little time for anything 
else. I am very glad to be relieved of the necessity of selecting 
them; and, if the law were repealed, I should feel that it would be 
something of a calamity to have the work of the Civil Service Com- 
mission devolve on me.” 

“ But, the responsibility of properly running the department being 
upon you, would you, if there were no Civil Service Law, select men 
whom you did not believe qualified, solely for political reasons?” 

“ Of course, the first consideration would be the proper transaction 
of public business. I have had no reason in my administration to find 
fault with the operation of the law. I am a believer in the principle 
of civil service reform; but, like all new things, it is probably not yet 
perfect, though I have experienced no trouble from it. I have not had 
occasion to give very much attention to it, but find that the clerks we 
have received from that source have been satisfactory, and I have 
followed strictly in the beaten track in obedience to it. I have dis- 
charged very few clerks, and these were dispensed with for cause. I 
should feel it something of a calamity if the work of the civil service 
were to devolve upon me.” 

Secretary Rusk, of the Agricultural Department, preferred to say 
nothing on the civil service question at this time. 

“I have very decided views on everything that comes within my 
notice,” he said, “but I don’t feel inclined to discuss this matter 
now.” 

Secretary Windom is evidently an ardent civil service reformer. 
He unhesitatingly asserted, in response to the first question, that he 
believed the enforcement of the law had improved the public service. 
When asked if he did not think he was better qualified to select 
clerks with special reference to the work to be performed than any 
one else, he replied : — 

“TI would not have the time. I much prefer to be relieved of the 
necessity. I would be dependent in a great measure on the rep- 
resentations of the aspirants themselves or their friends. I would 
have countless appeals made to my sympathy by needy persons who 
are incapable of self-support in other walks of life; and I would have 
to be constantly correcting mistakes of my own making, as it would 
be imposssible for me to make more than the most hasty inquiries 
into the clerical merits of the candidates.” 

It was stated to the Secretary that it was quite possible for a 
oung man lately from school to pass the civil service examination 
or an important clerkship and receive his position when utterly 
destitute of the habits necessary to the performance of its duties, 
and that there were cases known where clerks of the $1,400 and 
$1,600 classes were dependent upon the knowledge of those far 
below them in the official scale for the proper execution of their 
work. 

“T cannot question that,” said the Secretary, “as I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the scope of the examinations. If such is true, 
it is the fault of the system, not the principle. It does not affect the 
propriety of the law. Certainly, the examinations should take in 
more than the scholarship of the applicant, and those incapable of 
good work in the position sought for heat be weeded out.” 

“ Would you, with the responsibility of running the Treasury upon 
your shoulders, select men, solely for political reasons, whom you 
did not believe qualified, if there were no civil service law ?” asked the 
reporter. 


“No, sir: I would not,” emphatically rejoined the Secretary; “nor | 


do I believe that others would do so to any extent. 
person fit to occupy any official position would do so.” 
“ Are you acquainted with the qualifications of those you appoint 
to positions in your department?” 
“TI take them upon the approval of the Civil Service Commission. 
I do not know what the questions are they ask them. I have never 
looked into the matter.” 


Certainly, no 


COMMISSIONER LYMAN’S VIEWS. 


On August ro, Civil Service Commissioner Lyman spoke to mem- 
bers of the Six O’Clock Club at Washington about civil service 
reform. There were quite a number of prominent people, invited 

uests and members, present, among them General Muzzey and 

ommissioner of Pensions Tanner. Mr. Lyman admitted that the 
civil service has many faults. He threw out suggestions for its im- 
provement, and ridiculed the idea of a bureaucracy as the outcome 
of civil service reform. 

He said: “When you are going to improve a thing, you must first 
find its characteristics and necessities. I presume the discussion of 
the civil service with which we are engaged relates to the adminis- 
trative functions of the government, ancl not to its legislative and 
judicial side. We are to improve the service in the great custom- 

ouses and places where the revenues are collected and in the 
handling of mails. The way to improve this service is to improve 
the people who administer it. Up to the present time the people of 
the country have been very fortunate in having in the public service 
men of character, honesty, and ability. 1 believe that is true in spite 
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of the method by which they have been selected, and true because it 
is a fact, which I think everybody will concede, that the great mass of 
people are worthy to hold office, and it is only now and then that a 
man gets into office that is a disgrace to it. 

“But, to get into the office better people, some method must be 
adopted. We must consider the difficulties in the way of a change o 
methods. They cannot be changed inaday. It must be by a proc-f 
ess of evolution. I believe we are now in the midst of an evolution; 
and this change must come through the people who constitute the 
service. There are two ways to improve the service; and both depend 
on the people who are employed to do the public work. One is to 
get in at the bottom men of education, broader views, and a more 
thorough purpose to do the public work honestly and as a life busi- 
ness. They should not be appointed because they belong to a clique 
or a certain family, but because they are American citizens and are 
ready to seek a career in the public service. I do not think there is 
the slightest danger of a bureaucracy or office-holding aristocracy. 
When that is talked about, the intelligence and dignity of the Ameri- 
can people are discredited. It is nonsense. The people of this 
country will take care of that. These young men will have the public 
service at heart and will be loyal to the government, not to their 
particular chief. 

“ Another way to improve the service is to take in men at the top; 
and there is where I should fix the doors of the service, with the 
intervening doors closed to outsiders. The men to be taken in at the 
top should be those known as receiving presidential appointments. 
All other places should be filled by promotion, based upon merit. | 
recognize that a party must content the government in re out 
a policy ; but those men who are made heads of departments should 
be business men, for a great deal more depends on this quality than 
outsiders think. The difference between a good and bad administra- 
tion does not depend mainly upon the men who do the work, but 
largely upon the men who control the work. 

“ T have come to the conclusion that the best method of selecting 
the men for the lower grades is by examinations open to all Ameri- 
can citizens. 

“The charges of the slow changes in the government service are 
not well sustained. Changes are more numerous than most people 
suppose. The employees in the classified service of the Post-office 
Department undergo a complete change in five years, which is largely 
due to the compensation paid to these people. Of the eight thousand 
employees of the classified service in Washington, there is an annual 
change of about five hundred. 

“In regard to the criticisms of questions asked by the Commission, 
I wish to say that for the past six years I have read the newspapers 
to find out what sort of questions the people objected to; and there 
has never been a single instance in my observation where the ques- 
tions criticised have ever been asked by the Commission.” 


THE PULPIT. 


List of bishops, clergymen, and laymen who approve the plan of 
inviting the clergy of the country to preach upon the principles 
of civil service reform on Thanksgiving Day, 1889, or upon some 
other suitable day : — 


Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

Rev. James McCosh, D.D., ex-President of Princeton College. 
Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D., President of Princeton College. 
Rev. James O. Murray, D.D., Dean of Princeton College. 
Rev. John T. Duffield, Professor of College of New Jersey. 
Rev. W. Henry Green, D.D., 
Rev. Charles A. Aiken, D.D., { Professors in Princeton 

Rev. Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., { Theological Seminary. 

Rev. C. Wistar Hodge, D.D., 

Rev. Charles Wood, of Germantown, Philadelphia (Presbyterian). 
Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, D.D., Bishop of Delaware. 

Rt. Rev. Henry B. Whipple, D.D., Bishop of Minnesota. 

Rt. Rev. W. H. A. Bissell, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. 

Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

Rt. Rev. Charles T. Quintard, D.D., Bishop of New Jersey. 

Rt. Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop of Missouri. 

Rt. Rev. John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop of New Jersey. 

Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Bishop of Chicago. 

Rt. Rev. T. U. Dudley, D.D., Bishop of Kentucky. 

Rt. Rev. George F. Seymour, D.D., Bishop of > ommyy Ill. 

Rt. Rev. Cortland Whitehead, D.D., Bishop of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Rt. Rev. Francis M. Whittle, D.D., Bishop of Virginia. 

Rt. Rev. David U. Knickerbocker, D.D., Bishop of Indiana. 

Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D., of Philadelphia (Episcopal). 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., of Boston, Mass. (Episcopal). 

Rev. Thomas F. Davies, D.D., of Philadelphia (Episcopal). 

Rev. Charles H. Hibbard, of Germantown, Philadelphia (Episcopal). 
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Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D.D., of Germantown, Philadelphia (Epis- 
copa)). 

Rev. W. N. McVickar, D.D., of Philadelphia (Episcopal). 

Rt. Rev. John F. Spaulding, D.D., Bishop of Colorado. 

Rev. James Morrow, D.D,, of Philadelphia (Methodist). 

Hon. George William Curtis, Hon. Carl Schurz, and other leading 
reformers in New York. 

Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Messrs. William Brockie and Francis B. 
Reeves, and other gentlemen representing reform in Philadel- 

hia. 

Richard H. Dana, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. 

Messrs. Charles J. Bonaparte and John Hemsley Johnson, of Balti- 
more. 

Lucius B. Swift, Esq., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., of Philadelphia (Baptist). 

Rev. George P. Fisher, D.D., Professor of Yale College. 

Rt. Rev. John F. Hurst, D.D , Bishop M. E. Church, Washington, D.C. 

Rt. Rev. J. S. Johnson, D.D., Episcopal Bishop of Texas. 

Rev. J. Andrews Harris, D.D., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia (Epis- 
copal). 

Rev. William Ely, Philadelphia (Episcopal). 

Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., of New York (Unitarian). 

Rev. Leverett Bradley, of Philadelphia (Episcopal). 

Rev. M. E. Gates, D.D., President Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

Rev. J. K. Murphy, Germantown, Philadelphia (Episcopal). 

Rt. Rev. Hugh M. Thompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississipi. 

General S. C. Armstrong, of Hampton, Va. 

Professor J. B. Thayer, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

John Jay, of New York. 

Rt. Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Denver, Col., Bishop M. E. Church. 

Rt. Rev. L. R. Brewer, D.D., Bishop of Montana. 

Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D., International Missionary Union, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Rev. William Kirkus, of Baltimore, Md. (Episcopal). 

Rev. John Cotton Brooks, of Springfield, Mass. (Episcopal). 

Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. (Unitarian). 

Francis Parkman, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 

Hon. J. D. Cox. 

W. W. Dickson, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sherman S. Rogers, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Daniel C. Gilman, President Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rev. Teunis S. Hamlen, D.D., Washington, D.C. (Presbyterian). 

Hon. Seth Low, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., of Chicago, Ill. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D., of Philadelphia (Baptist). 

Rev. George Williamson Smith, D.D., President Trinity College. 

Rev. William Preston Johnson, LL.D., President Tulane University, 
New Orleans. 

Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor Christian Union, New York. 

Rev. C. W. Park, Birmingham, Conn. (Congregational). 
Rt. Rev. Thomas Bowman, D.D., St. Louis, Mo., Bishop M. E. 
Church. : 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., Rector Trinity Church, New York (Epis- 
copal). 

vadheaier chases W. Shields, D.D., of Princeton College, N.J. 

Rev. F. A. Farley, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. (Unitarian). 

Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Unitarian). 

Rev. J. H. Allen, Editor Unitarian Review, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rt. Rev. W. Fy Mallalieu, D.D., New Orleans, La., Bishop M. E. 
Church. 

C. K. Adams, President Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, Boston, Mass. (Unitarian). 

Rt. Rev. I. W. Joyce, D.D., Chattanooga, Tenn., Bishop M. E. 
Church. 

Rt. Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D.D., San Francisco, Cal. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett, Rochester, N.Y. (Unitarian). 

Rev. T. L. Eliot, Portland, Ore. (Unitarian). 

Rt. Rev. William Stevens Perry, D.D., Bishop of Iowa, Daven- 
ort, Ia. 

Rev ‘Shdewy M. Ladd, Cleveland, Ohio (Congregational). 

Rt. Rev. S. M. Merrill, D.D., Chicago, IIl., Bishop M. E. Church. 

Rev. William R. Richards, Plainfield, N.J. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. T. T. Munger, New Haven, Conn. (Congregational). 

Rev. Forest F. Emerson, Newport, R.I. (Congregational). 

Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., Detroit, Mich. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. Washington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio (Congregational). 

Rev. J. M. Hutchinson, D.D., Jeffersonville, Ind. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. John W. Dinsmore, D.D., Bloomington, III. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. J. Torrey, Bar Harbor, Me. (Congregational). 

Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., Lowell, Mass. (Congregational). 

Rev. J. E. Rankin, Orange Valley, N.J. (Congregational). 

Rev. John DeWitt, D.D., Professor McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago (Presbyterian). 


Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D., Orange, N.J. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. E. Kempshall, D.D., Elizabeth, N.J. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. J. G. Craighead, D.D., Washington, D.C. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. Francis B. Wheeler, D.D., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ( resbyterian). 

Rev. V. A. Lewis, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. E. T. Jeffers, D.D., Lincoln University, Pennsylvania (Presby- 
terian). 

Rev. John McClellan Holmes, D.D., Albany, N.Y. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. James H. Taylor, D.D., Rome, N.Y. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. Thomas J. Brown, D.D., Utica, N.Y. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. J. V. Stratton, Andover, Mass. (Baptist). 

Rev. E. W. Garner, LL.D., Astoria, Ore. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., New York (Presbyterian). 

Rev. J. Henry Britain, Baltimore, Md. (Baptist). 

Rt. Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., Buffalo, N.Y., Bishop M. E. Church. 

Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho. 

Rev. William J. Harsha, Omaha, Neb. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., Englewood, N.J. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D., New York, N.Y. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. William Hurlin, Antrim, N.H. (Baptist). 

Rev. W. H. Barnes, Binghamton, N.Y. (Baptist). 

Rev. George F. Bagby, D.D., Frankfort, Ky. (Baptist). 

Rey. C. G. Adams, St. Louis, Mo. (Congregational). 

Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D., New York (Baptist). 

Rev. J. D. Calvert, New York (Baptist). 

Rev. L. Kirtley, Terre Haute, Ind. (Baptist). 

Rev. J. A. Pierce, West Randolph, Vt. (Baptist). 

W. H. Jack, LL.D., Nanchitoches, La., President Baptist State Con- 
vention. 

Rev. J. N. Freeman, Denver, Col. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. W. S. Edwards, Baltimore, Md. (Methodist). 

Rev. G. Abele, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Methodist). 

Professor D. B. Purinton, LL.D., Vice-President West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Rev. Dr. J. A. Peters, Danville, Pa. (Reformed). 

Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., Lancaster, Pa., President Eastern Theo- 
logical Seminary (Reformed). 

Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover, N.H. (Congregational). 

Rev. W. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. (Unitarian). 

Rev. J. L. Withrow, Chicago, II]. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. A. L. Vail, Emporia, Kan. (Baptist). 

Rev. E. L. Little, Owosso, Mich. (Baptist). 

Rev. W. Pope Yeaman, 1).D., Columbia, Mo. (Baptist). 

Rev. Robert MacKenzie, D.D., San Francisco, Cal. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. EA L. Dobbins, Bridgeton, N.J. (Methodist). 

Rev. H. W. Danforth, Oswego, N.Y. (Methodist). 

Rev. A. Boreing, Covington, Ky. (Methodist). 

Rev. H. J. Talbott, Indianapolis, Ind. (Methodist). 

Rt. Rev. J. M. Walden, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio, Bishop M. E. Church. 

Rev. Daniel Merriman, Worcester, Mass. (Congregational). 

Rev. P. M. Bikle, Ph.D., Professor Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. (Lutheran). 

Rt. Rev. D. A. Goodsell, D.D., Cheyenne, Wy., Bishop M. E. 
Church. 

Rev. George S. Chadbourne, Cambridgeport, Mass. (Methodist). 

Rev. W. H. Annable, Syracuse, N.Y. (Methodist). 

Rev. J. J. Robinette, Dayton, Tenn. (Methodist). 

Rev. E. Provine, Knoxville, Tenn. (Methodist), 

Rev. S. Ernest Jones, Wheeling, W. Va. (Methodist). 

Rev. A. E. Mahin, Fort Wayne, Ind. (Methodist). 

Rev. J. C. Jackson, D.D., Columbus, Ohio (Methodist). 

Rev. J. I. Buell, D.D., Grand Rapids, Mich. (Methodist). 

Rev. C. W. W. Bishop, Trainer, Penn. (Baptist). 

Rev. F. N. Eldridge, Vinton, Ia. (Baptist). 

Rev. George Bullen, D.D., Pawtucket, R.I. (Baptist). 

Rev. S. H. Whitlock, Quincy, Ill. (Methodist). 

Rev. J. H. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn. (Methodist). 

Rev. J. W. Eaton, Albany, N.Y. (Methodist). 

Rev. Francis A. Horton, iD. Oakland, Cal. (Presbyterian). 

Rev. J. B. Hartwell, D.D., San Francisco, Cal. (Baptist). 

Rev. Bunyan Spencer, San José, Cal. (Baptist). 

William F. Slocum, Jr., President Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

Rev. Thomas E. Skinner, Raleigh, N.C. (Baptist). 

Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, 354 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
yom eg tema 

Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D., Editor /udependent, New York. 

Rev. J. B. Middleton, Sumter, S.C. (Methodist). 

Rev. G. E. Leonard, Norwalk, Ohio (Baptist). 

Rev. G. O. King, Cleveland, Ohio (Baptist). 

Rev. O. M. Martin, St. Louis, Mo. (Methodist). 

Rev. Stephen Priestley, New Orleans, La. (Methodist). 

Professor M. Valentine, D.D., LL.D., Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. (Lutheran). 

Rev. Professor J. S. Koiner, Canovey, N.C. (Lutheran). 
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Rev. M. B. Balch, Madison, Wis. (Methodist). 

Rev. L. L. Wood, Missoula, Mont. 

Rev. J. G. Leist, Kansas City, Mo. (Methodist). 

Rev. William S. Treas, York, Pa. (Lutheran). . 
Rev. J. W. Van Cleve, W. Los Angeles, Cal. (Methodist). 
Rev. George C. Henry, Des Moines, Ia. (Lutheran). 

Rev. H. W. McKnight, Gettysburg, Pa. (Lutheran). 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
THE POST-OFFICE AT MILWAUKEE. 


To the President,—\n making our first report on the management 
of the Milwaukee post-office, in so far as it was affected by the Civil 
Service Law, we were influenced by the statement made to us by the 
postmaster himself, to the effect that his term of office had already 
expired, and that he was merely “holding over” because his suc- 
cessor had not yet been appointed. This proves not to be the case, 
and we accordingly report more at length. Our examination was 
made by the entire Commission, and the conclusions reached were 
agreed to unanimously. The postmaster was given a full hearing. 
Every statement and alleged fact on which we base our report was 
laid before him, and every opportunity offered for him to explain 
them. His assertions, recently made, to the effect that he did not 
know the accusations against him, and was condemned without a 
hearing, and without being given a chance to explain every charge, 
are simply gross misstatements. In making our report, we did not 
consider a single fact which had not been laid before him. 

That there had been crooked work in the office is admitted by all: 
it can be shown to exist by a brief examination of the analytical 
statements compiled from the certification book, and of the pencil 
memoranda from which the certifications were actually made. The 
only question is where the responsibility lies. We examined the 
secretary of the board, Hamilton Shidy, and the chairman, J. B. 
Johnson. Shidy is admitted by all to have done the work of the 
board, the other members doing little save assisting in marking the 
papers and attending occasional formal meetings, held at long and 
irregular intervals. Shidy testifies that he was compelled by the 
postmaster to give the latter free access to the lists of eligibles, 
although such access was at that time strictly forbidden; and he 
further testifies that the postmaster, knowing those who were eligible, 
as we'l as their standing, appointed whomsoever he chose, and then 
forced him (Shidy) to torture the lists and certification book so as to 
produce a certification which should bear the appointee’s name. 
This the postmaster denies. 

Shidy and Johnson testified before us in Mr. Paul’s presence that 
on one occasion he examined the papers of an applicant, which 
papers they had already marked, and forced them, against their own 
judgment, to remark them, giving a lower grade. Mr. Paul’s expla- 
nation was that he had not forced them to alter the marks; but he 
admitted that he had expressed great dissatisfaction with the mark- 
ing, and that, in consequence, it had been changed. Shidy, in the 
presence of both Johnson and Mr. Paul, as well as of the three Com- 
missioners, stated that the reason for their changing the grade of the 
unfortunate applicant was to get him out of the way of another man 
whom the postmaster desired to appoint. Shidy’s words were, sub- 
stantially, “‘ You remember, Mr. Paul, that we changed the marks as a 
last resort, because we had exhausted every expedient to get the lists 
as you wished.” 

Again, Mr. Paul states that he did not examine and never had in 
his possession the lists of eligibles: whereas Shidy states that they 
were time and again taken to the postmaster’s room, and Johnson 
testified before the Commission that he had himself seen them there. 
Mr. Paul’s testimony on this point is not always very coherent, 
however, for he qualifies his denial by remarking that he “does not 
think” he ever examined the books “with reference to any appoint- 
ment, except upon application to Dr. Shidy himself,” and adds that 
he was “unavoidably aware of the state of the register, of the order 
in which the names stood, before making appointments,” and that he 
does “not think that the register was regarded as strictly private.” 
Shidy testifies that when in July, 1886, the Commission issued a 


ON 


circular positively prohibiting the postmaster from having copies of 
or knowledge of the lists of eligibles, he promptly called the atten- 
tion of the postmaster thereto, and received for reply, “ You can’t 
prevent my keeping copies of the lists.” 

Mr. Shidy testifies that Mr. Paul made his appointments first, and 
then forced him, Shidy, to “‘gerrymander ” the lists of eligibles so as 
to produce a “stuffed” certification which should contain the name of 
the already appointed man. Mr. Paul practically admits that he did 
this in certain cases, stating that the requisitions on the secretary 
“have always been made, as a rule,” prior to the appointment or 
designation of a man, and that the certifications were made to him 
“in writing or verbally,” and he “thinks” they were made “prior to 
appointment, with possibly an occasional variation,” when “the sec- 
retary would modify the certificate.” In other words, Mr. Paul ad- 


mits that Mr. Shidy’s accusation is true as regards certain cases: it 
is therefore merely a question whether Mr. Paul acted illegally and 
improperly in all instances or only in some. 

A peculiarly flagrant instance (among many others almost as bad) 
of Mr. Paul’s nie in choosing at will any higher class eligible, 
when there were others of the same class with superior averages to 
the one chosen, may be found in Exhibit A, certifications 54 and 55. 
On Jan. 20, 1888, a certification was made for stamper, which in- 
cluded the names of four carriers. Mr. Paul very improperly refused 
to take any names from the certification; but, February 15, another 
certification was made for the same place, and the lowest of the four 
carriers certified on January 20 was again certified, this time with 
three stampers, to the exclusion of his companions of higher grade, 
and was appointed. For such conduct there can be but one expla- 
nation, that given by Shidy, who admitted that the first certification 
was cancelled and the next rearranged “for convenience, to bring the 
desirable men— the men who were wanted — into proper position.” 
As Mr. Paul himself cancelled the first certification, and chose out 
the man to be appointed from the second, he, of course, stands re- 
sponsible for this piece of dishonest gerrymandering. But this is not 
the full measure of his misconduct in this particular. The carrier 
(named Keaveny), selected from the second certification for stamper 
on Feb. 18, 1888, had actually been appointed stamper on Dec. 8, 
1887, two and one-third months before, and had been promoted to be 
carrier Feb. 1, 1888. In other words, Mr. Paul selected a man whom 
he desired out of the carrier list, passing over carriers of higher 
average, appointing him as stamper, and then promoted him to be 
carrier, without even waiting for the “stuffed” certification from 
which he was nominally appointed. A more outrageous piece of 
official misconduct it would be hard to imagine. 

It is, however, so far from being unique that it is simply a sample 
of the misdeeds shown in Exhibit A, the analytical statement com- 
piled from the certification book and other records. It is these 
records, even more than Mr. Paul’s own statements, that condemn 
Mr. Paul. They show the grossest irregularities, which are set forth 
at great length in Exhibit A, and need only to be referred to or sum- 
marized here. [See the supplementary testimony of Shidy, with 
quotations from the records.] One man, Wigman, was examined as 
clerk April 14, 1887: he passed very low, just under 70 per cent.; 
yet Mr. Paul immediately appointed him carrier, and afterwards, on 
May 6, a certification was made to contain his appointment. Again; 
one Tabert, examined as a carrier, was certified as stamper on April 
14, 1888, having already been appointed on April 1, and two months 
afterward was promoted to be carrier. [A worse case still has re- 
cently been reported by Shidy, but the Commission has not yet had 
time to verify it. According to this statement, one A. L. Trumpf was 
appointed March 1, 1838, and began work March 23, although not 
even examined until March 17, the papers not being marked and 
listed until the 3o:h, nor the man himself certified until April 14.] 
On a number of occasions the postmaster refused to make any ap- 
pointments at all from certifications, returning them as void, which 
was entirely improper. How flimsy were the pretexts on which these 
declarations of “ void” were made may be gathered from the fact that 
what was held to render one certification void was not held to invali- 
date another when it contained the name of a man the postmaster 
wished to appoint. Again, the postmaster would often cancel a cer- 


tification on the pretext that a man was a non-resident, and yet in 
one instance he afterwards appointed to office one of the same non- 


residents. Sometimes these void certifications were employed to use 
up a candidate’s right to three certifications, sometimes not. It is 
difficult to discover any reason for such methods of refusing to make 
appointments from them, unless we accept the statement of Shidy 
that they were “cooked,” so as to get men who were not desired out 
of the way. 

In a number of instances, but one name was certified. Again, it 
is impossible to see why the postmaster should have accepted such 
a certification if honestly trying to obey the law. The only possible 
explanation seems to be that given by Shidy, to the effect that three 
persons were already “appointed, and more names would not have 





altered the case at all.” Men were continually singled out from the 
higher lists and certified on the lower, although there were plenty of 
prone on the higher lists with superior ave 

ones, who were likewise willing to certified for the lower places. 
Other men were certified for positions on lower lists without their 
consent and for no conceivable reason, unless it was to juggle with 
the certifications. Once, after a man had been certified three times 
and not chosen, and was therefore no longer eligible, the postmaster 
coolly proceeded to appoint him. [For a discussion of this case 
and of the utterly inadequate explanation of the postmaster, see 
Exhibit A, pp. 9 and 1o.] Nor was this a solitary instance of the 
kind. Sometimes, the certification would be so dexterously twisted 
that, of the entire regular list for the lower grade, not one would be 
appointed. Appointments were frequently made prior to certifica- 
tion in any form. [For the last instance, see Exhibit A, p. 21.] 
Even after the visit of Chief Examiner Webster last fall, the post- 
master continued to appoint men prior to any certification. [Sce 
Exhibit Y, Shidy’s statement, corroborated by the formal request for 
certification, dated Jan. 16, 1889.] 


In.short, the official records show beyond possibility of dispute | 


that the lists of eligibles were twisted and garbled in almost every 
conceivable manner, in order to produce swindling certifications 
whereby certain men could be rejected, although entitled to appoint- 
ment, and other men appointed, although having no rightful claim 
to the chance. In order to make use of these swindling certifica- 
tions, it was absolutely necessary that two parties should be privy 
to and cognizant of the whole transaction; namely, the party making 
the certification (that is, Dr. Shidy, and perhaps his colleagues) and 
the party making the appointment (that is, the postmaster, Mr. Paul). 
Unless both parties were equally guilty, it follows, of necessity, that 
either Dr. Shidy was the tool of Mr. Paul or Mr. Paul the tool of Dr. 
Shidy. For Mr. Paul to plead innocence is equivalent to his plead- 


ges to the favored | 
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ing imbecility; for no sane man could have made appoinments from | 
a succession of such certifications without perceiving their character, | 
and it is quite incredible that he could by mere chance have picked | 


out from such certification the very individual to favor whose choice | 
Mr. Paul cannot plead ignorance of the certifica- | 


it was designed. 
tion book; for his own signature, aS is right and proper, stands 
therein opposite the name of every man appointed. Mr. Paul alone 
benefited by the crookedness of the certifications ; for he alone had 
the appointing power. There could be no possible object in Shidy’s 
conduct, unless it was fear of thwarting the wishes of his superior 
officer. 

The conclusion is irresistible that Mr. Paul is responsible for the 
wrong-doing. He has grossly and habitually violated the law, and 
has done it in a peculiarly revolting and underhand manner. His 
conduct- merits the severest punishment. There can be no hope of 
honest administration of the law while he is in power. His further 
continuance in the office would be a great misfortune, and we recom- 
mend his immediate removal. 

As for Shidy, he, equally with his colleagues, Johnson and Fahsel, 
was certainly guilty of grave misconduct in permitting the board to 
become the tool of Mr. Paul; but he did it under fear of losing his 
place if he rebelled, being wholly in the power of Mr. Paul; and, 
unlike his colleagues, who were equally guilty with himself, he had 
the manliness to come forward and tell what had occurred when the 
chance was given him. It is manifestly unjust to visit him with any 
punishment not also inflicted on Johnson and Fahsel. The whole 
history of the case emphasizes in the most striking manner the 
urgent need of having at least some members of every local examin- 
ing board entirely removed from the influence or dictation of the 
appointing officer. While all the members of the board hold their 
places at the will of the appointing power there will be perpetual 
danger that the latter will seek to exercise undue influence over the 
former. Provision should be made by which at least some salaried 
members could be added to every local board from outside sources, 
so that it should contain members removed beyond the possibility of 
influence from the appointing officers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 

Dear Sir,— Because President Harrison has “ Manifested an 
intention ” to enforce the Civil Service Laws, the REcoRD takes 
occasion to “commend” his administration “ on civil service reform 
grounds.” But if the mayor of a city, though in sympathy with the 


liquor-dealers, enforced against them the laws he found on the statute | 


book, we might commend him as an energetic official, but not exactly 
on temperance reform grounds. Governor Hill enforces in their 
letter the Civil Service Laws of New York as faithfully as does 
President Harrison those of the nation; but he would hardly claim 
commendation “on civil service reform grounds.” It is “ faint praise ” 
for a Presbyterian deacon to say that, though he has done nothing 
for public purity to which the strict letter of the law did not compel 
him, he at least is not so lost to all sense of decency as deliberately 
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to break the solemn oath which he was compelled to take that he 
would enforce all laws he found on the statute book. But, when we 
remember how he has broken his private engagement in his letter of 
acceptance to be true to the spirit of the reform, we should, perhaps, 
“commend ” him that he has not broken his official oath also. =X. 


Morristown, N.J. 


[Perhaps the best evidence of the thoroughly non-partisan char- 
acter of the CiviL SERVICE RECORD is that persons of opposite parties 
complain of injustice to their side. The Boston Post, Mayor O’Brien 
and one or two others have, within a few weeks, accused us of a lean- 
ing toward the Republican party; while Senator Hoar at the same 
time writes us a private letter, complaining that we show our Demo- 
cratic tendencies far too plainly. Our endeavor is to uphold the 
reform, at all costs; to praise any progress and to condemn every 
shortcoming, no matter which party is helped or hurt thereby.] 


BIR D’S-EYE VIEW. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE AT PLYMOUTH, AUGUST I. 


“In addition to this, the House has been crippled by the mass of 
things thrown upon it with which it should not be ps Se upon to 
deal. It should not be made a court of claims or a pension office. 
Least of all should it be made a machine for the distribution of 
offices; for, of all the evils which beset public life and which destroy 
the usefulness of parties and of public men, the greatest beyond all 
doubt is the evil of patronage. It is utterly un-American; it is wrong 
in theory; it is vicious in practice; and it should be done away with 
entirely as unworthy of American intelligence, and fit only for the 
monarchies from which it is inherited.” 


THE GOOD RESULTS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has done a public service by giving to the 
people a statement of the manner in which civil service examinations 
are conducted, and showing the eminently practical nature of the 
questions which applicants are required to answer. He will thus 
prove the malicious and mendacious character of the assertions, so 
constantly made by enemies of the reform, that the questions are 
absurdly difficult, and are not practical. Of course, he cannot hope 
to silence these assertions; for the fact that they know them to 
false will not hinder cheap politicians from circulating them. Mr. 
Roosevelt relates that, while in Washington recently, he heard a 
member of Congress condemning the Civil Service Law, and winding 
up a speech against it by asking his hearers what they thought of 
requiring a candidate for the employment of letter-carrier to tell how 
many rings ‘there were to Saturn. Although he does not believe in 
betting, he did on that occasion bet the Congressman $100 to $10 
that neither the speaker nor any one else could give an instance 
where a letter-carrier had been asked such a question about the rings 
of Saturn. The opponent of reform was compelled to back down, 
and said he “had the statement from a friend who professed to be 
well informed, although it might not have been about a letter-carrier.” 
In Indianapolis, Mr. Roosevelt heard a loud-voiced person declare 
that candidates at a recent examination had been asked the distance 
from the earth to Mars; and he, too, was reduced to silence by an 
offer of a bet that there was no truth in his claim. 

The Commissioner shows that the examinations are in the highest 
sense practical, and proves that they are unquestionably elevating 
the character of the public service. “I hardly know,” says Mr. 
Roosevelt, “of an appointing officer with a well-managed office who 
does not say that he gets, under our system, as good men as could be 
desired, and better than under the old patronage system, I hardly 
know one who would not regret a return to the patronage system, in 
his department, as a great calamity. I know that is the feeling of 
Cabinet officers.” 

As to the threats of certain politicians,— that, if the Commissioners 
enforce the Civil Service Law rigorously, it will be repealed,— Mr. 
Roosevelt considers that he would a great deal rather have it repealed 
outright than administered in any but the most thorough fashion. 
“We are going,” he adds, “to enforce the law ‘up to the handle,’ 
without regard to who is hit,’ If the Commissioners take care to 


| keep the country thoroughly informed as to the undoubted improve- 


| 


| 
| 


| ment in all the departments of the service because of the action of 


the law, the nation will not allow it to be repealed.— Boston 
Journal (Rep.). 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE FOR THE REFORM. 


THE New York 77ibune says: “ The pressure for office is well-nigh 
intolerable, even with the protection at present afforded by the law; 
and the only way out of the difficulty is to enlarge the scope of the 
competitive system to keep pace with the growth of the civil service, 
or, better still, to gain upon it.” 
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BUT FEW CHANGES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


It is now not far from half a year since the inauguration of 
President Harrison, and “the clean sweep” “the boys” promised 
themselves remains unswept. The administration seems to be fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of its “illustrious predecessor,” at least so 
far as the Philadelphia offices are concerned. Mr. Harrison’s “new 
broom” is just about the same sort of utensil that Mr. Cleveland’s 
was. President Harrison has made two appointments out of eight 
or ten of the superior places in this city: Colonel Cooper has been 
appointed Collector of the Port, vice Cadwalader, resigned; and 
Martin has been made Collector of Internal Revenue, to succeed 
Gerker, deceased. At the corresponding time in 1885, Mr. Cleve- 
land had appointed Mr. Fox Superintendent of the Mint, to succeed 
Colonel Snowden, resigned. Death had made no vacancies at that 
time in the Republican staff of the federal offices, and there had 
been no removals. So, thus far, honors are about easy between the 
two administrations.— Philadelphia Ledger, August 21. 


CHOPPING OFF THEIR HEADS. 


After October 1, the Democrats left in the second comptroller’s 
office will be few and far between. Comptroller Gilkeson has been 
in office less than three months; but he has already arranged to rid 
himself of four of his Democratic heads of divisions. The resigna- 
tion of Messrs. W. P. Montague of Massachusetts, Charles H. Brice 
of South Carolina, and George McCorkle of North Carolina have 
just been requested, and they will go on or before October 1. There 
are seven heads of divisions in the comptroller’s office. There were 
only five when judge Maynard took charge as the first Democratic 
comptroller, and of course they were all Republicans. He removed 
two, but retained three, and appointed Democrats to the heads of the 
two new divisions created, so that when Sigourney Butler was 
appointed, in the spring of 1887, he found three Republicans and four 
Democrats in charge of the work of the office. The administration 
was then two years’ old. Only two Republican chiefs had been dis- 
placed, and one of them had been given a well-paid clerkship.— 
Boston Post, August 19. 


DURING PRESIDENT HARRISON’S RECENT TRIP. 


Postmaster Haggett, of Lowell, Mass., a sturdy Democrat, was 
presented to the President = Mayor Palmer. Raising his hat, the 
postmaster laughingly said that he showed the President “a scal 
you will have to go for by and by.” “It will be hard to get that off, 
won't it?” replied the President ; and Postmaster Haggett answered : 
“Oh! I guess not; at least, I hope you will have no trouble.” This 
conversation took place inside the special parlor car, and was heard 
by only a few, being carried on in a laughing way, and causing merri- 
ment among those who were near.— Boston Advertiser (Rep.). 


NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 


The Civil Service Commission, at the request of Postmaster Van 
Cott, has designated the places in the New York Post-office which, 
under the Civil Service Law, are exempted from examination. 

The places, to the number of about thirty, which are thus exempt, 
and which are subject to the personal appointment of the postmaster, 
include the positions of first and second assistant postmasters, 
cashiers, private secretary, superintendents of delivery, of accounts, 
of the money-order office, of supplies, etc. Places of a similar char- 
acter in all first-class post-offices of the country are also exempt, and 
the designated places have been certified to the postmasters. 

In New York, however, Mr. Pearson, while postmaster, subjected 
all places to the civil service test, although he was entitled to make 
appointments to them without. 


POST-OFFICES. 


Assistant Postmaster-General Clarkson owns up to have taken the 
scalps of 15,000 postmasters up to date. 148 were added to the 
score in one day last week. 


INDIANA POST-OFFICES. 


According to statements made in the Indianapolis Yournal, —_ 
two fourth-class postmasters were appointed in Indiana from Ju 


15 to August 12. Vacancies were caused by: removals, 31; resigna- 
tions, 14; death, 1; reason not given, 16. 


CORPORAL TANNER ON THE REFORM. 


Corporal Tanner, at the Six O’clock Club dinner in Washington 
August Io, said: “I am irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that 
there is too great a difference between the Christian religion and the 
civil service. In one, provision is made for forgiveness: in the other, 
if you sin, you are damned forever.” He referred to the case of men 
who were discharged for drunkenness, who can never enter the service 
again, although they have reformed. He thought there was no 
danger from an office-holding aristocracy, because life tenure was a 
myth. Then he told how the Pension-office door was closed against a 
Democrat, as follows: “I had to decide a very troublesome question 
to-day. A man in whose veins one would suppose the very quin- 
tessence of Republicanism was injected, judging from the eloquence 
of his friends, applied for reinstatement, on the grounds that his dis- 
missal was unjust, and he was and always had been a stanch Repub- 
lican. The matter needed looking up, so I visited the files. There 
I found in his own handwriting documentary evidence of his infidelity 
and untruthfulness. The documents set forth his intense desire to 
see the Democratic party continue in power, his willing contribution 
to the campaign fund, and his hope to contribute more to help keep 
that Indiana Republican, Benjamin Harrison, out of the presidential 
chair; and shortly after this two of his friends called on me to express 
their P avec j at the delay in reappointing their man. I showed 
them the evidence; and they, being Western men, threw up their 
hands. I then wrote to the applicant stating the reason of a non- 
compliance with his demands, and received a reply to the effect that 
that document didn’t count; that he was then, as now, a straight-out 
Republican ; that he lied when he wrote that letter; and, to back up 
his statement, he took an oath on it, and enclosed the sworn affidavits. 
My reply was that I was glad to know of the existence of such a man 
as he, as it confirmed me in my opinion that the branch of the family 
tree of Ananias was not extinct; but I had less use than any man on 
earth for a liar."— Boston Herald, August 11. 


THE NEW YORK SUN (AUGUST 20). 


The New York Sz does not conceal its gratification at “the 
joyous kick the Republicans gave civil service reform as soon as they 
got back to office,” and applauds the action of the State conventions 
of that party in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Iowa, in omitting to “ pass 
buncombe resolutions in favor of that reform.” “ Republican Con- 
gressmen and influential Republican journals,” says the Sun, “ de- 
nounce the Civil Service Law. The Republicans of three great States 
pass it over with silent contempt. General Harrison refused to 
extend the civil service rules to the Census Office. Cold days for the 
Eatonian cranks, and colder are to come.” It concludes with the 
suggestion that “to the grandmotherly Republicanism of the Bay 


State the civil service reformers must look for their one remaining 
hope of comfort.” 


BUREAU OF PRINTING. 


The new public printer has made a vigorous beginning in the 
attempt to realize Mr. Harrison’s “ideal” of civil service reform in 
the government printing-office. The removal of thirty “offensive 
partisans” in one day is a good start in the work. A peculiarly inter- 
esting case, among these thirty, is that of E. W. Oyster, foreman of 
the specification division, who has served the government under 
Republican and Democratic administrations. The cause of his 
removal is thus stated by the Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Journal (Rep.): — 

“When a man says that he is neither a Democrat nora Republican, 
the public printer is not to be blamed for desiring to have a different 
person in so important a position as that of foreman of the specifica- 
tion room. That is what E. W. Oyster said.” 


ILLITERATE POSTMASTERS. 


Another of Mr. Clarkson’s performances is brought to public 
attention by the New York Evening Post. This is the recent change 
in the post-office at Black Mountain, N.C., a place much frequented 
by tourists. The young woman in charge, who has always performed 
her duties sinagaille: has been removed to make room for a negro 
who can neither read nor write. “When a person calls to make 
inquiry for mail,” says the Evening Post,“the postmaster says he 
doesn’t know whether there is anything for him, but dumps the 
entire mail of the office in front of the applicant, and invites him to 
see if there is anything addressed to him.” This must delight the 
customers of the Black Mountain post-office, and increase the warm 
admiration of the strong Republican minority there for the admin- 
istration which permits such things. But of course, where the spoils- 


man’s axe is worked so rapidly, mistakes of this sort must happen.— 
Boston Post. 
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COLORED MEN DISSATISFIED. 


A special from Charlotte, N.C., says: “The convention of dissat- 
isfied colored Republicans was held here last evening in a grove out- 
side the town, and six hundred negroes from this State and South 
Carolina were present. John Wilson, a politician of Charlotte, 
presided, and the meeting lasted three hours. President Harrison 
was drawn over the coals several times ; and a terrible onslaught was 
made on the method of distributing federal appointments. Archie 
Brady (postmaster here), James J. Sims (superintendent of the new 
public building), and John B. Eaves (revenue collector for Western 
North Carolina) were all burned in effigy, to express the convention’s 
contempt for such officials. 

A new independent colored Republican party was organized, and 
John Wilson was elected chairman. It was decided to hold 
another convention in September, and colored Republicans from 
every Southern State will be invited to participate in the exercises. 
Resolutions were adopted to the effect that, if Harrison does 
not change many of his appointments and deal fairly with the 
negroes, they are forever done with the Republican party.— Boston 
Post, August 20. 


CONSULAR SERVICE. 


What can be more absurd than the removal of a satisfactory con- 
sul who has become familiar with his duties? Is commerce or trade 
benefited by such a change, which may possibly take place every four 
years? Of what consequence is it to the merchant who sends his 
ships to a foreign port whether the man is a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican? The test, and the only test, should be, Is he serving his 
country with efficiency, and reflecting credit upon the republic by his 
public and social life? A change of postmasters, simply to place one 
partisan in the place of another, is one of those indefensible customs 
which is kept up mainly because the idea exists that it is one way of 
creating political capital. We think, however, it is capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration that it creates opposition without allaying any 
possible irritation or gaining for the party in power any new voters.— 
Boston Journal (Rep.). 






CONSUL AT RIO DE JANEIRO CHANGED. 


The removaleof Mr. H. C. Armstrong, consul-general at Rio de 
Janeiro, has not been received in Brazil with favor by those who are 
looking for the promotion of closer commercial intercourse between 
that country and the United States. Mr. Armstrong’s character and 
services are so warmly appreciated there that three separate petitions 
were sent to Washington — his retention, one from the ship- 
masters who visit that port, one from the American residents, and a 
third from the merchants who have trade relations with the United 
States. His services during the terrible epidemic of cholera in 
Brazil, at which time he also performed the duties of chargé 
a’ affaires, are also recognized. The Rio ews, published at Rio de 
Janeiro, says of his removal to make place for a “horn-blower”’: 
“Were such a thing to be done in private life, it would be con- 
demned in unmeasured terms; but when done by a partisan govern- 
ment, in whose eyes good service and efficiency, the risk of life and 
health, all count for nothing, and in whose creed the public offices of 
the nation are looked upon as the legitimate spoils of a party, it must 
forsooth be permitted without a murmur. We have read much in 
some of our exchanges of the religious character of the President 
and of the high purposes of his government: if this one act is a fair 
sample of these, then perhaps something less pretentious will do just 
as well.” The /Vews also remarks that, if this is the way the admin- 
istration seeks to promote commercial intercourse with South Amer- 
ica, the expectations may be at once reduced to very small results.— 
Boston Post. 


NEPOTISM. 


Lewis Gebhard Reed, United States consul at Barbadoes, W.I., 
who was President Cleveland’s first appointee from Brooklyn, was 
replaced in office August 3 by E. A. Dimmick, an American dentist 
who has practised his profession on the island for thirteen or four- 
teen years. His appointment was made on the 25th of June, but has 
yet to be announced in the consular lists sent out from Washington. 
The new consul’s wife is a niece of Miss Abigail Dodge, better 
known as “ Gail Hamilton,” whose relationship to the Hon. James G. 
Blaine, Secretary of State, offers ample explanation for the silence 
surrounding the appointment. During Mr. Reed’s four years at 





Barbadoes he has made an excellent record in his relations with the 
government and the merchants, whose interests centre at the port.— 
Boston Post, August 12. 


The appointment of the husband of Vice-President Morton’s wife’s 
sister as consul-general at Ottawa causes some sharp comments. 
The place is one of the most important in the gift of the President ; 
and those who know something of the diplomatic service say that it 
should have been filled by a man of diplomatic training and experi- 
ence. Ottawa, as the capital of the Dominion, is the source of most 
of the information which our government obtains, relative to the 
temper of the Canadian authorities. The consul there, although 
nominally subordinate to the consul-general at Montreal, is brought 
into the closest relations with the government, and comes near being 
a diplomatic representative instead of merely a commercial agent. 
In the present aspect of the fisheries question, the Behring Sea 
difficulty, and the important railroad relations of the two countries, it 
will require skill and ability to well represent the United States. 
Former consuls have forwarded to the State Department most val- 
uable information regarding Canadian industries and politics. The 
place was raised a year ago from a consulship to a consul-general- 
ship, and the salary is $3,000. Thomas W. Hotchkiss, of New York, 
is the present consul, and has been in office only eighteen months. 
Colonel Lay, the new consul, has had no diplomatic experience 
whatever, but has been in business in Savannah, Ga., in New York, 
and for the last five years in Washington, D.C. He was an appli- 
cant for the marshalship of the District; and, when somebody else 
was given that place, the President evidently thought he must be 
provided for with “something equally as good.” 


PATRIOTISM WILL LOSE ITS INSPIRATION. 


The Civil Service Commission has asked that the consular appoint- 
ments be placed under the Civil Service: Rules; and we suppose t! e 
next thing will be that candidates will be subject to the academic test 
of knowing where the countries are to which they are accredited. 
There will be no reward for patriotism unless this sort of thing can 
be stopped.— Providence Journal (ind). 


INFERNAL NUISANCE. 


Congressman Cannon (Rep.), of Illinois, says of the Civil Service 
Law: “I think it is an infernal nuisance. have found it to be in 
my way very materially in many instances, and I would rather like to 
get it out of my way.” 


SENATOR BLAIR. 


“ Civil service reform is a humbug: the law should be blotted from 
the statute book, and I defy any one to show me one single instance 
where benefit has resulted from it.’ Then, when asked, “Is the 
President turning Democrats out of office with as much speed as you 
could wish?” he said: “ Well, don’t know but he is. If there is 
going to be any credit resulting from the present administration, the 
party in power ought to give it. My policy would be to clean out 
every Democratic office-holder in the country, where they can be 
spared without crippling the service; and there are a number of 
hold-over Repnblicans, also, whom I would make feel the edge of 
the axe.” 


BROWER IN HIGH SPIRITS. 


Congressman Brower, the revolting North Carolina Republican, 
was in high spirits last night. His slate for the presidental post- 
offices in his district, announced in the Post of Saturday, was ac- 
cepted by the President just as it was presented to him by Post- 
master-General Wanamaker, and the appointments were announced. 
Judge Settle’s widow is set aside for one of Mr. Brower’s friends at 
Greensboro ; and the leading Republican worker at Reidsville has to 
give way to another personal friend of Mr. Brower. At Salem and 
Winston, also, Mr. Brower’s candidates are preferred. In every case, 
the Democratic postmaster was removed without fault or cause, ex- 
cept that he stood in the way of a Republican deal. What the effect 
will be upon Mr. Brower’s canvass for the speakership remains to be 
seen; but it is more than likely that, having found “kicking ” so 
profitable, he will continue it for a time at least, with a view of get- 
ting something more.— Boston Post, August 5. 




























































































































































THE WASHINGTON POST (REP.). 


The Pos?, as it has several times stated, is in favor of the strict 
enforcement of the law, or its repeal. Mostly the latter.— Editorial, 
August 5. 


LOUISIANA PATRONAGE, 


The President appears to have decided to restore life to the old 
Louisana Carpet-bag Ring. He has offered the appointment of Col- 
lector of the Port of New Orleans to ex-Governor Warmoth, and the 
mission to the Argentine Republic to ex-Marshal J. R. C. Pitkin. It 
is a long time since these names have occupied much attention in the 
public mind ; but ten or fifteen years ago there was scarcely a day in 
which they did not figure in some new form of saiRical raacallty 
in Louisiana. Of Warmoth’s appointment, possibly the worst thing 
that can be said of it is that ex-Senator Kellogg of Louisiana thinks 
ita “good one.” The Republican newspapers, including the 777zd- 
wne, are silent about both appointments; but the time has been 
when the 77zdune was able to speak its mind freely about both men. 
Its views of Warmoth were especially unfavorable, and will be found 
in great profusion in its files during the years of that eminent carpet- 
bag governor’s career. Of Pitkin it was rather contemptuous than 
otherwise, as in a leading article entitled “The Too-frequent Pit- 
kin,” published on July 12, 1877. Now will the 77zdzne tell us what 
it thinks of the political wisdom — we waive all higher views of the 
matter as not germane — of the President’s attempt to breathe fresh 
life into the “Louisiana gang,” who, a dozen years ago, were 
“brought into prominence by the fact that they were charged with 
being great rascals ”?—New York Nation (Ind). 


BLAINE INVINCIBLES ARE PARTISANS. 

At the meeting of the Blaine Invincibles of Washington, D.C., the 
president, P. H. Carson, the colored boss of the District Republicans, 
was instructed to appoint a committee of five to wait upon the 
District Commissioners, and urge the appointment of Republicans to 
office.— Boston Post. [It is to the credit of the District Commis- 
sioners that they are making but few changes.— ED. ] 


REMOVED BEFORE THE END OF HIS TERM ON SECRET CHARGES, 
IF ANY. 


of the protestations that the 
y the principles of civil service 


Another instance of the insincerity 
present administration would abide i 
reform is found in the summary removal, without alleged cause and 
without notice, of James A. McKenna, postmaster of Long Island 


City. The Evening Post to-day makes public the facts in the case. 
Mr. McKenna was appointed for a term of four years by President 
Cleveland, and has served just twenty-eight months. Since his in- 
cumbency of the office, the free-delivery system has been introduced 
with great success, and the office built up from a third-class to a 
second-class one. It had been a third-class office ‘for many years. 
Mr. McKenna’s administration of the office has been a singularly 
successful one, and has given complete satisfaction to the business 
men of the community. That this is so is shown by the fact that 
they sent a petition to Washington for his retention in office by the 
present administration. That petition was signed by 221 Republicans, 
59 Democrats, 16 Independents, 93 whose politics were not stated, 
and 5 Prohibitionists. In addition to this, another petition was ready 
to be sent, which was signed by 410 Republicans, 96 persons who did 
not describe themselves politically, 33 Democrats, and 6 Prohibition- 
ists. No effort was made, of course, under the circumstances, to get 
the signature of active Democrats. The petition was signed by all 
the clergy of the city. The Board of Aldermen passed resolutions 
asking for Mr. McKenna’s retention, and the officers of the city banks 
and business men generally requested it. 

When the free-delivery system was first introduced, five carriers 
were employed: now fourteen can scarcely do the work. Mr. 
McKenna has also introduced many other improvements for the 
benefit of the service and the public. His summary removal now, 
without warning or cause, and the placing of any charge of the office 
in the hands of a politician inexperienced in the mail service, are 
regarded on every hand as not oniy a most unwise step, but a total 
disregard of the wishes of the people, to say nothing of the viola- 
tions of Republican pledges on behalf of civil service reform.— 
Boston Post, August 21. 


ON CHIEFS OF DIVISIONS. 


Clarkson says: “If it is proposed to have chiefs of divisions ap- 
pointed through the Civil Service Commission, it would only be con- 
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sistent to have cabinet ministers and assistant secretaries appointed 
in the same way. With no responsibility save faithfulness to their 
duties, there is no business reason why the removal of department 
clerks should follow every change of administration. It is different 
in the case of chiefs of divisions. They have administrative func- 
tions. Common sense demands that they be in touch with the pre- 
vailing political sentiment. I do not know what the President’s views 
are on the subject, but I know it is impracticable to have chiefs of 
divisions selected through the medium of the civil service board.” 

Treasurer Huston is not only opposed to an extension of the scope 
of the civil service regulations, but wants some features, already en- 
grafted, lopped off. “I am not in favor of building the fence any 
higher,” said he. “It needs trimming down. Any officer who has 
had a month’s experience in an executive department will realize how 
farcical the Civil Service Law is.” 


“THE PRESENT ODIOUS CIVIL SERVICE.” 


The Federation of Republican Clubs of the Third Congressional 
District, which represents twenty-three associations, has adopted the 
following : — 

“ Resolved, That we, as Republicans, pledge ourselves not to sup- 
port any one for office, either national, State, or city, who is in favor 
of the present odious civil service or its application in the distribu- 
tion of public patronage, whereby the majority of appointments are 
awarded to young men fresh from schools and colleges, while active, 
intelligent, educated, and deserving men of our own party are barred 
out on account of age, or have failed to answer foolish questions not 
periinent to the service in which they are seeking employment. We 
believe that the present civil service law is a relic of European gov- 
ernment, is injurious to party success, and not at all appropriate to 
a Republican form of goyernment, and therefore should be repealed.” 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), August 29. 


CONGRESSMAN EVANS SAYS CIVIL SERVICE IS A HUMBUG. 


Congressman H. Clay Evans, of Tennessee, is another Republican 
who is not afraid to speak his real sentiments on the civil service 
reform system. ‘ What do you think of the Civil Service Law,” was 
the question put to him yesterday by a reporter, “as at present en- 
forced?” “It is a humbug,” he replied. “It ought to be materially 
modified or, repealed, I couldn’t pass a civil service examination 
to-day. It is wrong in principle. I don’t want any one to tell whom 
I may employ in my business. When I hire a man, I want to see his 
face. I don’t care whether or not he knows the distange from Mars 
to the sun. I want to know if he can do the work I want done. The 
way to find out is to put him at it, and, if he can’t do it, put him 
aside.” — Boston Post, September 3. 


PREROGATIVE OF A CONGRESSMAN. 


Postmaster Paul of Milwaukee sent in his resignation; and Post- 
master-General Wanamaker accepted it, after telling Paul that the 
administration had determined to remove him. This is a clear snub 
to Republican Congressman Van Schaick, who was backing Paul on 
the ground that to investigate this post-office without this congress- 
man’s permission was an infringement of “ prerogative.” — C7vi/ Ser- 
vice Chronicle (Indianapolis). 


JEFFERSON ON NEPOTISM. 


The public will never be made to believe that the appointment of 
a relative is made on the ground of merit alone, uninfluenced by 
family views; nor can they ever see with approbation offices, the 
disposal of which they intrust to their Presidents for public purposes, 
divided out as family property.— Zhomas Jefferson. 


It is stated that the Sixth Auditor’s office at Washington is very 
much behindhand in transacting its business, and that the reason 
for this is the vast number of changes which have been made in the 
fourth-class post-offices. The auditing and adjusting of the accounts 
of the out-going officials has been impossible under the circumstances, 
even with extra work on the part of the clerks and with the employ- 
ment of a large additional force. Naturally, there is a good deal of 
con{usion in consequence of this rapid working of the guillotine. It 
was the Sixth Auditor, by the way, who expressed anxiety to reward 
the “horn-blowers,” and gave that expression sential effect by 
discharging all the Democratic employees under his control. He 
has now an admirable opportunity to observe the workings of the 
policy of rewarding “horn-blowers” at the expense of the public 
service.— Boston Post, Aug. 14, 1889. 





